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ABSTRACT 



This work examined the origins of Title 1, Higher 
Education Act of 1965; and evaluated the status of its continuing 
education and community service programs as seen (1969) by 
administrators and others active in the program. The struggle for 
Federal aid to higher general education began with a general 
extension bill introduced into Conaress in 1940. Title 1 finally 
emerged in 1965, not as general extension, but as a plan to solve 
community problems by strengthening continuing education and 
extension met hods. Mos t survey respondents' general reactions to 
Title 1 were favorable, but half thought the program would have 
trouble surviving. About 2/3 cited increased institution community 
involvement as a major outcome; over half felt Title 1 had helped 
solve some acute community problems. However, interpretations of 
Title 1 varied widely, and the act itself was unclear as to who 
should set program priorities. Special problems in funding, advising, 
and administration were also noted. (This doctoral thesis will be 
available from the Dept, of Photoduplication, University of Chicago 
Library, Swift Hall, Chicago, 111. 60637.) (LY) 
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Robert L. McCaul 
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INTRODUCTION TO TITLE I 

The "Higher Education Act of 1965,"^ designed to aid colleges, teachers, 

students, and communities, was one of the most important federal aid to higher 

education measures of the sixties® It contained eight major titles, one of which, 

Title I, provided for community service and continuing education programs in the 

fifty states, the District of Columbia, and four territories. The specific 

purpose of the act was to assist the people of the United States 

in the solution of community problems such as housing, poverty, 
government, recreation, employment, youth opportunities, trans- 
portation, health, and land use by enabling the Commissioner to 
make grants ... to strengthen community service programs of 
colleges and universities. . . .* 

State agencies, state advisory councils, widespread institutional participation, 
ana a comprehensive, coordinated state plan for community service were among the 
most important fea tiaras of Title I. Any educational activity or service designed 
to assist in the solution of community problems in urban, suburban, or rural areas 
could fall within the scope of the program. Title I had a five-year authorization, 
but Congress authorized funding for only three years — $25 million for the first 
fiscal year and $50 million for each of the succeeding two years. Actual appro- 
priations, however, did not exceed $10 million for .any one fiscal year. The 
higher education amendments of 1968 altered some of these provisions; they 
extended Title I for one additional year, set funding levels for the final three 
years at $10 million, $50 million, and $60 million respectively, and modified 

the requirement for comprehensive statewide systems of community service if there 

3 

were insufficient resources available to carry out this provision in a state. 

^Higher Education Act of 1965 . Statutes st Large . LXXIX, 1219-24 (1965); 

U.S. Code . Supplement 1 of the 1964 edition, 328-31 (1965). 

2 Ibid. . Sec. 101. 

^U.S. Congress, Senate, Higher Education Amendments of 1968 . Pub. L. 90- 
575, 90th Cong., 2nd Sess., 1968, S. 3769, Sec. 201-203. See also Higher Educar 
tion Am endme nts of 1968 . Statutes at ^arge . LXXXII, 1035—36 (1968). 
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By mid-1969, the nationwide Title I program was beginning its fifth year 
of operation, and according to the annual reports of the National Advisory Council 
on Extension and Continuing Education,^ its achievements were noteworthy. A 
national pattern of state agencies and advisory councils had been established, 
more than 700 colleges and universities had become involved through approximately 
2,500 projects, and more than two million adults had been reached with the com- 
munity service programming. The federal government had spent $34.4 million, 
matched by $22.3 million of local funds for a four-year total of $56.7 million. 

The content of the projects was diverse, covering all the problem areas stated 
in the act and four additional areas added in the course of the program's opera- 
tion-human relatione, personal development, economic development, and community 
2 

development. This evidence indicates that the Title I program appeared to at 
least have made a start towards the fulfillment of its statement of purpose. 

THE PROBLEM AND THE RESEARCH DLSIGN 

After four years of program experience, the Title I effort had not risen 
to central prominence in the eyes of either the a dmin istration or Congress, and 
had not received anywhere near its full congressional authorization. It had not 
developed high social visibility, it could not claim a large and articulate con- 
stituency, and it had received harsh criticism both from those responsible for 
the administration and operation of the program and from those on the periphery 
of such operations. These were the most important problems the program faced as 
it moved into its final two years. 

Reviewing the development under Title I since its enactment in 1965, it is 
apparent that the U.S. Office of Education (USOE) administrators made a major 
effort to get the Title I program underway in the first six months of 1966. By 
the following year, criticism of the program was beginning to appear. A special 

3 

study of the USOE, conducted in 1967 by the House's subcommittee on education, 

"'"The National Advisory Council on Extension and Continuing Education was charged 
u der Title I with overseeing the Title I program, and with reviewing the administra- 
tion and effectiveness of all federally supported extension programs. 

^National Advisory Council on Extension and Continuing Education, Higher 
Education and Community Service: Fourth Annual Report (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 

Office of Education, 1970), pp. 20-27, passim. ’ 

3 : U.S. Gongress, House, Committee On Education and Labor, Study of the 
United States Office of Education . Report of the Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion of the House Committee on Education and Labor, H.R. Doc. 193, 89th Cong. , 

2nd Seas., 1967, pp. 345-53* 
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referred to Title I and pointed to the inattention given to urban-suburban prob- 
lem solving; the low number of institutions, especially private colleges, 
participating in the program; and the confusion over the act's purposes. A survey 
by s private research firm in late 1967 reported similar findings, adding that 

the act has two major objectives: l) "the solution of community 

problems,” and 2) "strengthening community service programs of 
colleges and universities." There are variations in the manner 
in which these two objectives are interpreted and implemented, 
and there is need to clarify these concepts^ 

Also, Title I was being treated with indifference and apathy at the annual meetings 
of the National University Extension Association (NUEA) and the National Associa- 
tion of State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges (NASULGC). It was only in 
the Community Development Division of the NUEA that Title I was given extensive 
attention, with the division giving over part of its annual meetings from 1966 
Gn to a consideration of the progress and problems of Title I. Those who 
addressed the division tended to decry safe and easy projects; the proliferation 
of uncoordinated, discrete projects; the lack of systematic approaches to problem 
solving; and the absence of strong leadership for Title I programming at all 
operating levels e 

The national, advisory council’s report for fiscal year 1969 (ending June 30, 

1969) expressed a sense of urgency because the Title I authorization had been 

dropped from the fiscal year 1971 budget proposals. The council recommended 

reinstatement of Title I’s authorization at not less than the $9*5 million it 

2 

had received in the previous year. Thus, Title I was in danger of being 
terminated with on© year to go; it3 future remained clouded and uncertain to 
those closest to its national operation and to those who had closely followed 
its progress. 

Given this background, the purpose of the present investigation was to gain 
insight iato “d imi g rat mAing of the Title I phenomenon in order to provide those 
individuals and groups who can wield influence over the program with a firm base 
for dete r mi ni ng policy alternatives. In a search for other investigations into 
Title I, it was found that no investigations had been conducted into the broad 
dimensions of the Title I experience, although several investigators had examined 

^Greenleigh Associates, Inc., . Federally Supported Community Service and 
Continuing Education Programs: A Five-State Survey (New York: Greenleigh 

Associates, Inc., 1967), p. 5. 

^National Advisory Council on Extension and Continuing Education, Fourth 
Annual Report , pp. 1-4. 




certain aspects of the act's history or its performance in a single stated The 
search for an appropriate research design to investigate the Title I experience, 
therefore, led to a number of studies recently conducted on federal aid to educa- 
tion programs. Bailey and Mosher's examination of the implementation of the 
Elementary-Secondary Act of 1965 (ESFA) was helpful, but a recent line of inquiry 
established at the University of Chicago provided the basic design. Kearney^ 
looked at the influence of a presidential task force on the development of the 
ESEA prior to enactment, Colton^ studied the role of a state agency in educa- 
tional policy by going to those individuals responsible for carrying out policy. 

Each of these investigators dealt with recently enacted educational legislation 
each used documentary search and depth interview techniques to gather his data, 
and each approached his project without a rigorouB a priori conceptual design. 

Using these techniques in tandem helped these researchers to probe to develop 

the major threads running through the complex processes of federal aid to education. 

With these techniques in mind, the present investigator decided to use a 
two-stage approach in the study of Title I, including a hiato-rinnl phase with 
documentary search to examine the origins of the act, and a field study phase 
using depth interviewing to assess the status of the program four years after 
enactment „ The investigation was guided by the following questions: 

1. Are there factors in the history leading up to the enactment of 
Title I which, if known, would contribute to an understanding of 
the Title I national, state, and local program? 



^ee, for example Russell Kleis, "The Struggle for Federal Support for General 
University Extension, 1940-1965" (Ph.D. dissertation in progress, The Department of 
Education, The University of Chicago); and Robert J. Senecal, "Title I of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 ’ A Study of Program Compliance With Congressional Intent" 
(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, College of Education, The University of Iowa, 1969)* 

^Stephen K. Bailey and Edith K. Kosher. ESEA: The Office of Education 

Administers a law (Syracuse, N.Y. : Syracuse University Press, 1968). 

3 

C. Philip Kearney, "The Presidential Task Force on Education and the Elemen- 
tary-Secondary Act of 1965" (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, The Department of 
Education, The University of Chicago, 1967). 

^David L. Colton, "State Power and Local Decision-Making: A Case Study" 

(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, The Department of Education, The University of 
Chicago , 1967 ) . 
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2. Are there factors in the opinions and attitudes of those individuals 
currently holding some responsibility for the Title I program which , 

if known, would contribute to an understanding of the Title I national, 
state, and local program? 

3. Would the contrast between the factors present in the history leading 
up to enactment and opinions and attitudes in the field four years 
later yield additional insights into the Title I program and perhaps 
contribute to ways to strengthen the program* s impact and increase 
its visibility in the Congress and the administration? 



THE HISTORICAL PHASE 



The Methodology 

The historical phase of this study included a se a rch of primary congres- 
sional documents related to the historical development of Title I, using accepted 
canons of historical method and historiography,^ and covering the period from 
1940 when the first general extension bill was introduced into Congress to 1965 
when Title I was enacted. Only primary documents were used because a preliminary 
review of some of these documents indicated that sufficient data were available. 
The primary sources consulted included texts of the bills, transcripts of com- 
mittee hearings, committee reports, miscellaneous congressional publications, 
and the Congressional Record . Other information which bears on this history could 
be found in secondary sources such as the literature of the field of adult educa- 
tion and in statements of those adult educators and others who were involved in 
the struggle to obtain federal aid, but investigation of these sources was beyond 
the scope of the present investigation,, 

The Twenty-Five fear Struggle for Federal Aid 
for Higher Adult Education 

The struggle for federal aid for general support of higher adult educa- 
tion, or general e xtension, began in 1940 with the introduction of the first 

2 

university general e xtension bill into Congress. Almost identical bills were 
introduced into eight subsequent sessions of Congress. These bills sought 



1 Gottachalk's basic work on historical methodology was utilized to ensure 
proper treatment of the data gathered in this phase. See Louis Gottschalk, 
n r i.T. M t«ndlnff History (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1963). Also used at various 

stages was Jacques Barzun and Henry P. Graff, The Modern Researcher (New Y 0 rk. 

Harcourt , Brace, and World, Inc., 1957). 

^U.S. Congress, House, College and University Extension A ct of 1940. H.R. 9701, 
76th Cong., 3rd Sess., 1940; and U.S. Congress, Senate, College and University; 
BYtAnrion Act nf TQAO . S. 3950, 76th Cong., 3rd Sess., 1940. See also Congressional 
Record. 86, pt. 5:5795 and pt* 6:5798 respectively. 
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noncategorical federal support for general extension programs carried out by the 
land-grant colleges and state universities; a "certified institution" in each 
state would administer the program; an institutional plan for statewide general 
extension would be designed; and matching funds up to 50 per cent would be 
required from local sources, 

Mo congressional action was taken on these bills from 1940 to 1958, other 
than to send them to congressional committees. Hearings were begun in 1959 and 
held annually thereafter to 1963c 1 These hearings brought general extension 
leaders, other adult education representatives, public officials, business and 
labor leaders, higher education representatives, special interest group repre- 
sentatives, and other interested parties together at various times to offer 
testimony in support of the general extension concept* As diverse groups 
presented their views, the concept itself began to take on new dimensions? from 
a focus on general extension- type activities (both formal and informal programs 
of continuing education for adults who wanted to complete their schooling, to 
gain new knowledge and insights, to upgrade themselves professionally and occupa- 
tionally, to become more enlightened citizens, and to make sound use of leisure 
time) to a broadening focus on the use of college and university resources to 
solve pressing social and economic problems, especially in urban and metropolitan 
areas; from the participation of only the large public universities to the 
inclusion of smaller and private institutions; and from service only to an 
educationally prepared clientele to service for the undereducated and disadvantaged. 

Support for the concept of federal aid for general extension activities 

was growing, both in Congress and outside* More and more legislators added their 
2 

names as sponsors, testimony was solicited from a wider range of individuals 
and groups, and the administration added its support in 1962* The general exten- 
sion bill passed the Senate in 1962 ; by the following year it had become part of 
the administrations proposals for education, although it vaB not reported out of 
either House or Senate committee as the administration’s proposals were frag- 
mented into several specific aid to education measures, 

*4j,S, Congress, House, Committee on Education and -Labor, Hearings on H.R, 357 
and similar bills. Program of General Extension Education , before the Subcommittee 
on Special Education of the Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representa- 
tives, 86 Cong,, 1st and 2nd Sess. , 1959 and I960* 

2 

For example, the general extension bill was usually sponsored by one or two 

senators prior to 1962, but in 1962 the bill had the sponsorship of twenty-eight 
senators. See Congressional Record , 108, pt. 9:11799* 




^Ibid, , pt. 16:21636-30 
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During 1964, President Johnson moved into action on a number of domestic 
fronts to implement programs proposed by President Kennedy and to establish his 
own record, of achievement. In June, during a speech at the University of Cali- 
fornia's Irvine campus, he extolled the role that colleges and universities 
could play in meeting the problems of America's urban communities.^ Early in 
1965, Ms message on education to Congress contained a recommendation for "a 
program of grants to support university extension concentrating on problems of 
the community." In this message, Johnson continued: 

The role of the university must extend far beyond the ordinary extension- 
type operation. . . . This is a demanding assignment for the university 
and many are not now ready for it. The time has come for us to help 
the university to face problems of the city as it once faced problems 
of the farm. ^ 

The president was referring to Title I of the proposed "Higher Education 
Act of 1965." The draft bill had a number of sponsors in both the House and 
Senate, including Rep. Adam C. Powell (N.Y.) and Rep. Edith Green (Oreg. ) in the 
House and Sen. Wayne Morse (Oreg. ) in the Senate.^ All were ranking members of 
the congressional committees that would consider the administration's education 
proposals, and all would play important roles in obtaining passage of Title I. 

The draft of Title I was called "University Extension and Continuing 
Education," and it departed radically from the proposed general extension bill 
of previous years. The purpose was to solve community problems through the 
strengthening of continuing education and extension methods. "State plans" for 
comprehensive statewi.de programs of extension were to be drawn up by "state 
agencies" representative of institutions of higher education in a particular 
state. State advisory councils were to be appointed where necessary. All 
qualified institutions were to be encouraged to participate. Hew and expanded 
programs of extension and fcontinuing education were to be carried out. A first 
year mat ching requirement of 90-10 per cent was provided, and the first year's 
authorization was to be $25 million. Finally, several national advisory bodies 
were to be created to oversee and review the program. Thus, while Title I grew 

^■U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, Enactments 
by the 88th Congress Concerning Education and Trainin g. 1963-1964, Committee Print, 
88th Cong., 2nd S e ss. , 1964, p. 235. 

2 > 

'ConffrgflRjnn^l Rc^m-d. HI, pt. 1:600. 

3 

U.S. Congress, House, Higher Education Act of 1965 . H.R. 3220, 3221, 3919, 
4291, 4490, and 4797, 69th Cong., 1st Sess., 1965. See Congressional Record . Ill, 
pt. 1:978, and pt. 2:1664, 1890, 2165, and 2523* Also, U.S. Congress, Senate, Higher 

S ducation Ant of 1965, S. 600, 89th t'ong. , 1st Sess., 1965. See Congressional 
ecor d. Ill, nt. bL — J s 
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out of the concepts of the previous general extension bill, it waB essentially 

a new design for institution— community involvement* 

Led by Congresswoman Green, the House Special Subcommittee on Education 

of the Committee on Education and Labor questioned witnesses throughout its 

hearings on Title I (and the full act) about the a cademic level of the programs 

proposed, the potential clientele, the participation of community colleges an d 

other small public and private colleges, the urban problem solving emphasis of 

the bill, and the federal priorities for aid to higher education.^ The result 

of this probing was a redrafted ^itle I renamed "Community Service Programs" 

focusing directly on urban-suburban problem solving and raising the initial 

2 

year's authorization to $50 million. The revised bill was passed, by the full 

House committee, and them by the full House on August 26, 1965 by a vote of 

368-22* Both Green, as chairman of the subcommittee, and Powell, as chairman 

of the full House comr i.ttee, were instrumental in getting Title I through the 

House in its revised form, as indicated by their extensive remarks on the 

4 

House floor during debate on the measure© 

The Senate Subcommittee on Education of the Committee on Labor and Public 

Welfare, led by Senator Morse, heard testimony similar to that presented in the 

House, but questioning by the subcommittee made it apparent that the senators 

wanted to maintain the bill's statewide emphasis and its support for extension 

5 

and continuing education methods, as the administration had proposed. The 
Senate version of Title I as it emerged from ine full committee was called 
"College and University Extension and Continuing Education." The bill was to 
serve rural as well as urban and suburban areas, and extension- type programs 
were to be used to carry out the act's basic problem solving purpose. It passed 

*U.S* Congress, House, Committee on Education add Labor, Hearings on fl.il. 
3220 and bills* Higher Education Act of 1965 . before the Special Sub- 

coimnittee on Education of the Committee on Education and Labor, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 89th Cong., 1st Sees., 1965* 

2 

B.S., Congress, House, Higher Education Act of 1965 . H. Rept. 621 To 

Accompany H.R. 9567, 89th Cong., 1st Sess., 1965. 
x 

y Congressional RacoM . Ill, pt. 16:21947-48. 

4 Ibid. . pt. 16:21876-61. 

3 

tJ.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, Hearings on 
S. 6.00, Higher Education Act of 1965 . before the Subcommittee on Education of the 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, Senate, 3Sth Cong., 1st Sess., 1965. 

S.S. Congress, Senate, Higher Education Act of 1965 . S. Rept. To Accompany 
H.R. 9567, 89th Cong., 1st Sess. , 1965. 




